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taxation. When the discussion was over, a deputation of
twelve Members of the Commons was summoned to hear the
decision. When the Commons heard the report of the depu-
tation, "they were greatly disturbed, saying that it was to the
great prejudice and damage to their liberties." News of this
reached the King, and as a result he issued the following
declaration:
That in the present Parliament and in all those to come the
Lords may confer among themselves . . . and in the same
way the Commons on their part may confer among them-
selves. . . . Provided that neither the Lords on their part
nor the Commons on their part shall make any report to
our lord the King of any grant made by the Commons and
assented to by the Lords . . . until the said Lords and Com-
mons are of one mind and accord in this matter, and then
in the manner and form accustomed, that is to say, by the
mouth of the Speaker of the Commons.3
The importance of this incident is twofold. First, it
makes it clear that the two Houses of Parliament were now
deliberating separately as a matter of course;4 second, it seems
that as early as the beginning of the fifteenth century, the
procedure was that the Commons fixed the amount of their
own financial grant and the Lords merely assented to the
decision.
This is not the place to follow in detail the history of
the House of Lords down the centuries, but it should be noted
that for a time it disappeared from the scene. In 1649 the
Commons declared that the House of Lords 'was useless and
dangerous and was accordingly "wholly abolished and taken
away." 5
8 Translated from Rotuli Parliamentorum, Vol. Ill, pp. 610-611.
4 This had been the practice for some decades before 1407.
5 The text of the Act is in Acts and Ordinances of the Interregvm,
1642-1660, edited by C. H. Firth and R, S. Rait, H.M.S.O., 1911, Vol. H,
p. 24.